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52 HILL-TEIP, ARRACAN. [Jan U, 1867. 

Mr. Saiinders, that we should lay a strong hold of Africa. He did not know 
what we could lay a strong hold of except sheer harbarism. He knew what 
would lay a strong hold of us, and that was malaria. These regions were not 
fit for colonisation by Europeans, because they were almost entirely tropical. 
The very description which the Bishop gave of the plague of mosquitoes was 
enough to keep Europeans out of Madagascar. With regard to the civilisation 
of Africa, it was very clear that almost all the civilisation which the Africans 
had received had been derived from foreign quarters. It was mortifying to us 
to think that it was the Arabs and the Mohamedan religion that had improved 
the Africans. Wherever they happened to be converted to Mohamedanism, 
they were siu-e to be more civilised than when they remained mere pagans ; 
better clothed, better fed, and more humanised, giving up those horrible rites 
which characterised the native religion. 



3. Biary of a HUUIHp on the borders of Airacan. By Lieutenant 
T. H. Lewin. 

This paper consisted of extracts from a report, by the author, of a 
hazardous journey he and his party had recently performed, in the 
course of their police duty, amongst the wild hill-tribes of the borders 
of Bengal, Arracan, and Burmah. The diary commences on the 
16th November, 1865, and terminates with the arrival of the author 
at Chittagong on the 11th February, 1866, after a narrow escape 
from a hostile party of the Shindoo tribe, who forced them to take 
refuge for two nights in the jungle. 

Mr. Ckawfued explained that this paper was a portion of the diary of one of 
a number of officers called " Superintendents of Police" on the eastern frontiers 
of Bengal, where the two Eastern types of people, the Hindoo and the Mongolian, 
meet. Lieutenant Lewin was engaged in this duty, and towards the conclusion 
of the diary gave an interesting account of his adventurous attempt to pene- 
trate the territory of these wild tribes. Between Burmah Proper and Pegu lies 
a district peopled by the Arracanese and a number of other tribes, all speaking 
different languages. In attempting to penetrate into the coimtry, Lieutenant 
Lewin and Lieutenant Monro and their party were surrounded and pursued, 
and they saved their lives with the utmost difficulty and with the loss of all 
their property. 

The Pkesident, in expressing the thanks of the Society for this communi- 
cation, said Lieutenant Lewin had displayed in this journey that gallantry 
common to British explorers, of which they were much accustomed to hear in 
the rooms of the Geographical Society. 

Before the conclusion of the meeting the President announced that the 
Council had that day voted a further grant of 501. towards the expenses of 
Mr. Gerhard Eohlfs' journey in Central Northern Africa. This adventurous 
young German, a native of Bremen, had succeeded in penetrating alone, from 
Tripoli to Kuka, on the shores of Lake Tshad, whence he had written to the 
Society announcing his intention of proceeding at once to Wadai, where Dr. 
Vogel was murdered, and he hoped to recover the papers of that traveller. 



